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LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD,  January,  1911. 

'The  work  of  the  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  LEAGUE  is  quite  splendid. 


Letter  written  by  Commander  CARLYON  'BELLAIRS,  late  M.P.,  to 
Mr,  H.  F.  WYATT,  Joint  Honorarif  Secretarif  of  the  IMPERIAL  MARITIME 
LEAGUE,  4th  March,  1912:— 

''DearWyatt, 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  induced  over  a  hundred  M.P.'s  to  join  the  Navy 
League  with  me,  you  and  Mr.  Horton  Smith  sent  me  a  letter  of  protest. 

' '  At  the  time  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Navy  League,  and  I  am  bound  to 
''confess  the  subsequent  experience  was  extremely  disappointing;  for  while  the 
"step  we  took  was  calculated  to  injure  the  IMPERIAL  MARITIME 
"  LEAGUE  with  which  we  desired  amalgamation,  we  only  prolonged  the 
' '  ineffectual  existence  of  the  rival  body  which,  while  it  possesses  some 
''admirable  branches,  seems  to  lack  all  directing  power. 

"  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  now  congratulate  the  IMPERIAL  MARITIME 
"LEAGUE  not  only  on  the  splendid  work  it  has  done,  notably  in  saving  us 
"  from  the  Declaration  of  London,  but  also  that,  having  shone  by  contrast,  it  has 
"  exhibited  the  moderation  which  comes  with  strength. 

"  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  organisation  nor  of  the  Navy  League,  but  I 
"  have  been  asked  what  is  the  best  course  for  those  who  feel  impelled  to  belong 
"to  some  League  or  who  wish  to  affiliate  provincial  branches  with  a  Central 
' '  Body  in  London  having  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  our  Naval 
"  Supremacy. 

"  My  reply  is  that  the  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  LEAGUE  is  the  only  one 
"  worth  considering  at  the  moment;  and  that  the  Navy  League,  on  the  contrary, 
"  at  the  last  General  Election  by  '  The  Navy  League  Annual '  furnished  nearly 
"  all  the  ammunition  for  the  Little  Navy  party  in  defending  the  reduction  of  our 
"  relative  strength. 

' '  Yours  very  truly, 
{Signed)  "CARLYON  BELLAIRS, 

"Commander  R.N.  (retired)." 
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BY  H.  F.  WYATT. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  heart  and  the  core  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  supplies  the  naval  and  mihtary  forces  which  maintain  the  position 
of  that  Empire  amongst  the  other  great  competing  nations  of  the 
world.  The  sovereignty  of  its  King  is  the  tie,  and  politically  the 
only  tie,  which  unites  its  various  parts.  India  is  knit  with  New 
Zealand,  Australia  with  Canada,  Canada  with  South  Africa,  South 
Africa  with  the  West  Indies,  in  and  through  that  bond.  The  British 
Empire  stands  for  certain  specific  ideals.  It  stands  for  Freedom, 
for  Justice,  and  for  Humanity.  It  is  the  greatest  exponent  of  those 
ideals  of  which  history  retains  any  trace.  The  downfall  of  this 
Empire  would  involve  the  ruin  not  merely  of  the  vast  majority 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  of  all  the  hopes  of  human  advance  which  are 
connected  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  peoples.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  other  inheritor  of  Anglo-Saxon  traditions — the 
Republic  of  the  United  States — could  long  sustain  itself  against 
the  pressure  of  Asia  on  one  seaboard  and  of  Europe  on  the  other 
which  would  inevitably  follow  the  wreck  of  the  British  Raj. 
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Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  power  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  to  withstand  attack  and  to  frustrate  conditions  which 
would  compel  their  surrender  is  a  power  resembHng  a  foundation- 
stone  in  the  pohty  of  the  world.  Does  this  power  exist  at  the 
present  moment.'^  The  grave  answer  must  be  either  that  it  does 
not  exist  or  that  at  best  its  existence  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  arrangements  for  our  defence  there  is  a  flaw.  This  flaw  is 
obvious.  Its  presence  is  undisputed.  The  more  the  facts  relating 
to  it  are  studied,  the  greater  appears  the  danger  which  it  indicates. 
Yet  EngHshmen  and  Englishwomen  seem  content  that  this 
admitted  danger  should  continue  and  that  their  Government  should 
make  no  effort  to  avert  it. 

What  then  is  this  peril  which  is  imminent  over  us?  It  is  the 
peril  of  starvation  in  the  event  of  war.  It  is  a  peril  arising  not 
only,  or  even  chiefly,  from  insufficiency  of  the  food-supply  which 
would  be  in  the  country  at  the  moment  when  we  are  attacked,  but 
from  the  effects  which  the  sudden  realisation  of  that  insufficiency, 
coupled  with  the  probable  arrest  of  supply  from  without,  is  certain 
to  produce  amongst  our  people.  A  few  years  ago  (i.e.,  in  1903) 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  some  part  at 
least  of  this  very  subject.  In  the  result  it  appears  that  the  lowest 
amount  of  breadstuffs  likely  to  be  in  the  kingdom  at  the  worst  time 
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of  year  might  suffice  to  maintain  our  population  for  six  weeks, 
while  if  we  were  able  to  benefit  by  the  harvest  we  might  hope 
then  to  have  a  further  supply  adequate  perhaps  for  8  or  9  weeks.  The 
amount  of  meat^  which  the  internal  resources  of  the  nation  could 
supply  would  be  of  larger  quantity.  We  may  say  roughly  that 
we  should  certainly  be  possessed  of  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  capable  of  lasting  for  two  months,  and  that  we  might  have 
enough  to  last  for  from  three  to  four.  Within  two  months  a 
modern  war  might  easily  be  determined,  although  of  course  if  an 
enemy,  powerful  at  sea,  knew  that  we  were  coming  to  an  end  of 
our  means  of  nourishment,  he  would  naturally  prolong  the  conflict 
accordingly.  To  review  these  considerations  clears  the  way  towards 
the  point  at  which  I  am  now  aiming.  That  point  is  that  there  are 
two  separate,  though  intimately  related,  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
by  anyone  making  a  serious  attempt  to  avert  from  England  that 
black  shadow  of  threatened  starvation  which  now  overhangs  her. 
The  first  question  is  how  to  protect  British  shipping  in  distant  seas. 
The  second  question  is  how  to  prevent  panic  prices  at  home.  To 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  made  in  1905,  about  55  per 
cent,  of  our  meat  supply  was  then  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  state- 
ments of  recent  appearance  in  the  Press,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  possess  authority, 
about  77  per  cent,  of  the  meat  put  on  the  market  is  now  imported  from  abroad.  If 
this  estimate  be  correct,  it  would  apparently  indicat*  a  great  falling-off  in  the  amount  of 
our  home-grown  supply. 
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show  how  both  these  great  objects,  but  more  particularly  the  second, 
can  be  attained  is  the  object  of  this  little  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  panic  in  Great 
Britain  will  vary  inversely  to  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to 
our  trade.    The  greater  that  protection,  the  less  that  panic,  and  vice 
versa.    Now  is  it  possible  with  our  existing  naval  arrangements 
to  give  absolute  security  to  the  British  Mercantile  Marine?  The 
answer  to  that  inquiry  must  be  an  emphatic  negative.    For  that 
negative  belief  immense  authority  can  be  quoted.    We  can  cite, 
first,  the  opinion  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  who 
was  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  compelled 
him  to  resign,"^  the  official  professional  head  of  the  British  Navy. 
Sir  A.  K.  Wilson  stated,  in  the  Memorandum  which  Lord  Haldane 
inserted  in  his  preface  to  a  book  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  that  the 
really  serious  danger  which  confronted  Britain  in  case  of  war  was 
that  of  interruption  of  the  trade-routes.    This  is  a  statement  which, 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  profoundly  significant.    But  it  does 
not  stand  alone.    For  a  similar  opinion  has  also  been  stated  by 
no  fewer  than  138  British  Admirals,  who  signed  the  letter  of  protest 
against  the  Declaration  of  London  which  was  sent  by  the  Imperial 

*  As  to  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  this  step,  no  opinion  is  offered.  But  this 
exercise  of  power  by  the  civilian  First  Lord  proves  the  boasted  independence  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  be  a  myth. 
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Maritime  League  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  first  five  reasons, 
given  in  that  letter  against  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  named, 
are  very  germane  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and,  having  been  thus 
publicly  endorsed  on  behalf  of  the  British  Navy,  are  worth  quoting. 
These  reasons  are  :— 

1.  That  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived  from  oversea  sources,  and  that  any 
serious  interruption  of  its  safe  transit  on  the  high  seas  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to 
create  at  once  famine-prices  in  this  country  owing  to  the  rise  in  rates,  freightage, 
and  insurance  which  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  sequel.  In  this 
connection  we  would  recall  the  face  that,  in  the  Memorandum  recently  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  present  First  Sea  Lord  gave  public 
warning  of  the  gravest  character  that  the  danger  of  such  interruption  exists. 

2.  That,  as  shown  by  the  current  number  of  the  Navy  List  [i.e.,  May, 
191 1],  the  total  number  of  cruisers  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  capable  of 
acting  as  commerce-protectors,  which  are  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  trade- 
routes  in  all  the  non-European  waters  of  the  world,  is  but  twenty-seven  (against 
the  far  larger  number  stationed  a  hundred  years  ago).  Of  these  twenty-seven, 
three  are  at  the  Cape,  five  in  the  East  Indies,  six  in  Chinese  waters,  nine  in 
the  South  Pacific  for  the  defence  of  vessels  leaving  or  approaching  ports  in  the 
many  thousand  miles  of  coastline  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  three  (attached 
to  the  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron)  in  North  American  waters,  or  the  West  Indies, 
and  one  with  a  roving  commission  cruises  off  the  West  Coast  of  South  Africa  and 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 

3.  That,  in  view  of  the  immense  areas  of  ocean  which  this  disposition  leaves 
practically  devoid,  of  any  naval  froiecUony  it  is  clear  that  any  sudden  and  unex- 
pected outbreak  of  hostilities  would  find  the  greater  part  of  our  sea-borne  trade 
defenceless  against  any  attacking  force  existing  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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4.  That  the  presence  of  such  attacking  force  in  the  unhappy  event  of  a 
war  with  a  great  maritime  Power  appears  now  to  be  assured  by  the  Convention 
signed  on  behalf  of  England  in  November,  1909,  which  leaves  it  open  to  any 
foreign  Power  to  convert  its  merchantmen  into  men-of-war  (whenever  it  chooses 
to  begin  hostilities)  without  previous  noti  Ication  of  the  vessels  to  be  so  employed. 

5.  That  this  state  of  affairs  manifestly  renders  it  impossible  to  continue 
to  rely  on  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  as  a  means  of  obtaining  that  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  foodstuffs  during  war  which  is  essential  if  famine-prices  are 
not  to  prevail  in  these  islands. 

The  letter  from  which  these  paragraphs  are  extracted  went 
on  to  demonstrate  the  paramount  necessity,  in  the  circumstances 
named,  of  at  least  keeping  open  the  neutral  service  of  food,  and 
therefore  of  abstaining  from  ratifying  the  Declaration  of  London. 
The  overwhelming  evidence  which  the  Imperial  Maritime  League 
succeeded  in  supplying  of  the  hostiHty  of  instructed  opinion  through- 
out the  British  Isles  to  both  the  Declaration  and  the  Naval  Prize 
Bill  enabled  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  latter  and  thus  to 
arrest  the  ratification  of  the  former.  But  though  Britain  may  now 
hope  still  to  receive,  during  war,  foodstuffs  under  the  neutral  flag, 
that  neutral  supply  will  be  by  itself  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country.  The  next  most  obvious  duty  of  the  Government  is 
therefore  to  take  steps  to  restore  our  ability  to  rely  on  our  own 
British  merchant-ships  for  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  during  war.  But 
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ft  is  practically  certain  that,  as  those  steps  will  involve  expenditure, 
the  present  Government^  will  never  take  them  unless  compelled  by 
pubHc  opinion.  It  follows  therefore  that  every  intelligent  and 
patriotic  man  and  woman  in  the  land  should  now  unite  to  apply  that 
compulsion. 

With  a  view  to  creating  a  movement  in  this  direction,  a  con- 
ference of  Unionist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  was  convened  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  League 
on  November  lo,  19 ii,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke.  A  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Butcher,  M.P., 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Peel,  M.P.,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Hunt,  M.P.,  was  carried  unanimously.    This  resolution 

set  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  food -supply  of  this  country  is  in  great  danger 
in  existing  circumstances ;  [and  added]  that,  in  view  of  this  situation,  this 
Conference  urgently  advocates  (a)  the  national  necessity  of  a  special  programme 
of  construction  of  cruisers  designed  for  commerce-protection,  such  as  was  put 
before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in 
June,  1909,  and  was  then  endorsed  by  fifteen  of  our  most  distinguished 
Admirals,  (b)  The  need  of  immediate  steps  to  secure  that  an  adequate  number 
of  selected  British  merchant-ships  should  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  defence  in 
the  event  of  attack  by  hostile  armed  merchantmen  in  order  that  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  in  distant  seas  may  not  be  left  almost  entirely  defenceless, 
as  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  special-cruiser  programme,  referred  to  as  recommended 


March,  1912. 
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by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  the  fifteen  Admirals,  declared  the 
necessity  of  building  thirty-six  commerce-protectors  in  the  two  years 
1 910  and  1 911.  The  actual  number  which  have  either  been  laid 
down,  or  voted  in  those  two  years  by  the  present  Government  is 
nine,  plus  two  which  are  being  built  for  Australia.  In  view  of  the 
actual  position  and  of  the  years  which  would  be  required  to  build 
cruisers  numerically  capable  of  giving  safety  to  our  now  defenceless 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  of  the  fact  that  Germany  has  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  merchant-vessels  capable  of  acting  as  commerce- 
destroyers,  it  is  manifest  that  the  second  recommendation  made  by 
the  conference  is  of  the  most  vital  urgency.  To  arm  selected  British 
merchantmen  is  now  the  first  necessity  of  the  whole  Empire,  and 
if  the  masses  of  this  land  could  comprehend  the  desperate  danger 
of  starvation  in  which  they  stand,  all  other  movements  would  be 
merged  for  the  moment  in  this  one  demand.  The  ships  which 
would  most  naturally  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  would  be  those 
which  fly  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  since  every  ship 
which  shows  the  Blue  Ensign  is  supposed  to  have  on  board  one 
officer  at  least  and  not  fewer  than  ten  men  who  have  had  some  naval 
training.  The  number  of  British  merchant-ships  which  are  thus 
quahfied  is  constantly  varying,  but  it  is  usually  about  one  hundred. 
It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  the  Government  have  at 
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present  no  sort  of  lien  upon  these  vessels  beyond  the  general  powers 
which  a  state  of  war  would  confer  on  them  over  the  whole  British 
Mercantile  Marine.* 

II. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  the  positions  which  we  have  now  reached 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  :— 

(1)  The  danger-point  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  British  Empire,  is  the  extreme  probability,  amounting 
to  certainty,  that,  as  things  now  stand,  an  attack  upon  us  by  Germany 
will  immediately  produce,  through  its  effect  upon  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine,  a  rise  in  freightage  and  in  rates  of  insurance 
which  would  paralyse  that  marine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  cause 
famine  prices  for  all  food  in  England. 

(2)  Through  the  absence  of  naval  protection  occasioned  by 
extreme  paucity  of  cruisers,  British  merchant-ships  on  the  distant 
trade-routes  are  exposed  helplessly  to  the  ravages  of  the  armxcd 
merchantmen  of  Germany.  , 

(3)  By  insisting  on  her  right  to  convert  her  merchantmen  with- 


*  The  only  vessels  of  that  marine  upon  which  the  Government  have  a  lien  are  those 
of  the  Cunard  Line. 
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out  notice,  and  on  the  high  seas,  into  men-of-war  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  Germany  has  given  us  the  plainest  notice  that  could 
be  given^  that  she  does  intend  to  employ  these  means,  the  most 
effective  in  her  power,  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  starvation  upon  our 
population  and  thus  to  compel  our  surrender  to  her. 

(4)  The  most  obvious  necessity  which  this  situation  imposes  on 
us  is  at  once  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
commerce-protecting  cruisers. 

(5)  This  measure,  however  obvious  and  however  necessary,  is 
by  itself  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  our  pressing  national  needs, 
because  the  construction  of  those  cruisers  would  be  an  affair  of  years, 
while  Germany's  onslaught  upon  us  may  be  made,  for  all  we  know, 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

(6)  Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  naval  protection  of  the  food  of 
the  English  people,  the  one  really  vital  expedient  is  to  select  and 
prepare  a  large  number  of  British  merchantmen  to  act  as  defenders 
of  our  own  mercantile  marine  and  (which  is  im.mensely  important) 
as  destroyers  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  foe.    In  this  connec- 

*  At  the  recent  trial  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  Germany  on  the  charge  of  espionage,  he 
was  asked  by  the  President  of  the  Court  whether  he  knew  the  use  which  Germany  intended 
to  make  of  her  merchantmen  in  war.  Mr.  Stewart  replied  in  the  negative.  "  Every 
child  knows  that  here,"  observed  the  President. 
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tion,  it  was  well  observed  by  Rear-Admiral  Tupper,  when  occupy- 
ing the  Chair  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  [on  January 
24th  last]  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  great  extent  of  the  Britsh 
Merchant  Service  should  not  be  utiHsed  as  a  means  of  offence.  Or, 
as  I  would  venture  to  put  it,  why  should  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  target 
and  ilot  also  as  a  sword  ?  A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when 
war  broke  out  with  France,  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  was  not 
content  to  trust  for  its  defence  solely  to  the  Royal  Navy,  or  to  endure 
passively  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  enemy's  privateers. 
Why  should  it  do  so  now  ?  The  use  of  merchant-ships  for  purposes 
of  war  has  been  revived  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  Convention 
No.  7,  passed  by  the  pious  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1907,  and  finally  ratified  by  our  present  Government  in  1909.  Let 
us  take  advantage  at  once  of  the  permission  thus  accorded  us,  with 
a  view  to  inflicting  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  deadly  damage 
upon  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Germany  whenever  she  tries  to  inflict 
famine  prices  upon  us.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  cruisers,  that  of  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  this  end 
would  be  altogether  insignificant.  A  vessel  of  ten  knots  speed  can 
catch  a  vessel  of  nine.  Why  should  not  three  hundred,  or  more 
than  that  number,  of  British  steamers  be  equipped  at  once  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  with  whatever  armament  is  thought 
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most  fitting  (a  twelve-pounder  or  a  couple  of  six-pounders  would 
amply  suffice  for  the  purpose  in  view),  have  their  decks  strengthened, 
if  necessary,  and  be  provided  with  the  necessary  ammunition  ?  The 
only  other  essential  requisites  would  be  to  place  on  board  each  such 
ship  at  least  one  man  competent  to  act  as  a  gunnery  instructor,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  crews  of  these  ships,  at  least,  should  be  men  of 
British  blood.  The  Government  might  also  have  to  pay  the  extra 
premium  which  would  be  required  to  insure  a  vessel  carrying  explo- 
sives on  board.  Beyond  this,  all  that  would  have  to  be  done,  accord- 
ing to  Convention  No.  7  (under  which  Germany  means  to  act),  is  to 
provide  the  skipper  of  each  of  our  armed  merchantmen  with  a  naval 
uniform,  a  pot  of  paint  with  which  to  put  the  required  streaks,  and  a 
white  ensign  to  hoist  at  ihe  moment  when  his  war  services  are 
required.  These,  which  have  been  well  called  "  paint  pot "  con- 
ditions, are  substantially  the  only  limitations  which  Convention 
No.  7  imposes  on  the  power  of  Germany  to  use  her  merchant-ships 
for  the  destruction  of  British  trade.  But  what  is  intended  to  be 
sauce  for  the  British  goose  can  surely  also  be  made  sauce  for  the 
German  gander.  Some  of  our  steam-trawlers  might  be  used  in  this 
way  with  great  efTect  for  the  destruction  of  German  coast  trade, 
assuming  the  British  fleet  to  be  able  to  command  the  North  Sea. 
The  entire  expenditure  involved  in  the  measures  here  proposed 
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would  not,  as  already  said,  exceed  at  most  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  second-class  cruisers,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  were 
prepared  thus  bitterly  to  retaliate  upon  our  enemies  the  mischief 
which  they  propose  to  do  to  us  would  probably  do  more  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world  by  deterring  Germany  from  assailing  us  than 
any  other  measure  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  take.  But  these 
measures  should  be  taken  at  once.  The  need  is  instant  and  urgent. 
The  money  required  for  the  purpose  should  be  provided  immediately 
by  special  vote,  for  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  at  present 
the  shadow  of  famine  is  hanging  over  the  land,  and  that  the  "  people's 
rights  "  may  be  extinguished  by  a  national  surrender,  following 
national  starvation,  at  any  moment  when  Germany  chooses  to  strike. 

When  will  she  strike?  There  are  many  symptoms  that  the 
blow  may  be  dealt  soon.  The  German  Emperor  seems  to  have 
used  the  celebration  of  the  Bi-centenary  of  Frederick  the  Great  as 
an  opportunity  for  stirring  up  the  war  feehng  of  the  German  Empire. 
Moreover,  Germany  cannot  long  sustain  her  present  expenditure 
on  armaments.  She  is  experiencing  the  same  difficulty  which  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV.  encountered  when  she  strove  to  expand  at 
once  her  forces  by  sea  and  her  forces  by  land.  The  result  of  the 
recent  German  elections  shows  that  before  long — though  not  as 
yet — the  Socialists  may  be  in  a  position  to  limit  naval  and  military 
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expenditure.  This  reflection  must  furnish  an  immense  inducement 
to  the  Kaiser  and  to  the  war  party  in  Germany  to  accelerate  that 
great  world  movement  which  they  have  so  long  prepared.  To  strike 
at  England  would  in  an  instant  change  the  aspect  of  poUtics  in  the 
German  Empire.  It  would  unchain  a  volcanic  fury  of  national 
feeHng  before  which  German  SociaHsm  would  wither  away.  It  would 
make  the  Kaiser  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  the  supreme  War-Lord — 
if  he  were  successful.  We  in  this  country  cannot  afford  to  go  on 
fooling  with  the  situation.  The  one  prospect  which  might  give  the 
ebulHent  patriotism  of  Germans  pause  is  the  prospect  of  financial 
loss.  Let  us  then  afford  them  that  prospect  at  once  by  arming  our 
merchantmen. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  suggesting  what  may  be  called 
an  active  defence  against  German  attack,  but  there  are  at  our  dis- 
posal, if  we  choose  to  use  them,  other  means  by  which  we  can  avert 
from  the  thoughtless  masses  of  this  land  the  dire  fate  of  immediate 
starvation  which  is  now  threatening  them.  These  means  consist 
in  the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  the  function  of  distributing 
whatever  food  may  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostihties.  The  proposal  that  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  enacted,  making  all  food  at  such  a  moment  in  the  country  the 
property  of  the  Government  of  the  day  at  the  market  prices 
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previously  prevailing,  was  first  made  by  the  present  writer  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Unguarded  Spaces  of  the  Sea,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  August,  1910.  Whatever 
criticism  has  since  been  offered  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  has 
turned  chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of  the  operations  involved. 


III. 

That  any  attempt  to  organise  the  distribution  of  food  during  war 
would  necessarily  present  some  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  of  course 
certain.  But  all  human  action  is  a  choice  between  evils.  In  this 
case  the  evil  on  the  one  side  is  the  present  certainty  of  national 
starvation  in  war,  and  on  the  other  side  the  evil  of  having  to  take 
some  trouble  in  thinking  out  and  in  establishing  a  system  by  which 
to  avert  it.  I  propose  very  briefly  to  sketch  such  a  system,  and  in 
setting  it  forth  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  which 
I  have  received  from  one  who  is  an  expert  in  the  questions  involved — 
namely,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wybrew,  who  so  far  back  as  May,  1905,  issued 
a  printed  paper  urging  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  deal  with 
our  home  produce. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  regulate  prices  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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That  object  can  be  attained  only  provided  that  the  Government  are 
the  owners  of  all  food  in  the  land.    The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
I  advocate  would  confer  on  them  that  ownership.     Being  the 
owners,  they  would  have  a  natural  right  to  determine  at  what  price 
their  property,  the  food  of  Britain,  should  be  sold.      Now,  Mr. 
Wybrew  has  elaborated  a  scheme  intended  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peace,  but  which,  if  adopted,  could  most  admirably  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  war.    This  scheme  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  board  of  organisation  to  deal,  on  co-operative 
lines  and  on  a  national  scale,  with  the  whole  of  the  agricultural 
supply  from  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and  cottagers.  Under 
this  board  central  depots  v/ould  be  estabHshed  in  each  county,  such 
depots  being  preferably  erected  in  towns  where  both  river  and 
railway  transport  was  available.    To  each  depot  a  motor-van  service 
would  be  attached  with  a  collecting  radius  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles.    In  peace  the  function  of  this  organisation  would  be  to 
provide  all  agricultural  producers  with  direct  access  to  the  best 
available  market,  and  thus  to  save  them  the  immense  and  avoidable 
losses  which  they  now  incur.    In  war  the  central  board  in  London, 
and  its  depots  throughout  the  country,  would  furnish  precisely  the 
means  necessary  to  control  the  sale  and  distribution  of  food  to  the 
people.    When  war  broke  out  the  board  would  take  possession 
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of  whatever  food  might  then  be  stored  at  the  various  dock  ware- 
houses, and  it  would  also  similarly  take  control  of  whatever  food 
subsequently  arrived  at  the  various  ports.  The  supply  would  be 
distributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  naval  and  military  forces,  and 
then  to  the  depots  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  under,  if  requisite, 
military  guard.  The  depots  would  arrange  the  sale  to  the  people 
through  the  municipalities.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  town  halls,  or 
the  largest  buildings  available,  could  be  transformed  into  bazaars 
for  the  direct  sale  of  food,  and  the  local  tradesmen  could  be  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  various  stalls  at  a  salary,  or  on  commission, 
and  they  could  then  act  as  salesmen  to  the  people,  who  would  pur- 
chase their  suppHes  at  those  stalls  at  fixed  prices.  The  quantity 
that  each  individual  or  family  would  be  allowed  to  buy  would  be  fixed 
by  the  central  organisation  board,  having  in  view  the  total  amount 
of  food  in  the  country,  which  would  be  treated  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  besieged  city. 

Under  this  arrangement  every  individual,  rich  and  poor,  would 
have  the  same  treatment  as  regards  actual  weight  of  supply.  The 
only  difference  between  rich  and  poor  would  be  that  the  former 
would  naturally  buy  the  richer  sorts  of  food  and  the  latter  the  less 
expensive.  In  connection  with  each  such'  bazaar,  local  committees 
would  be  formed,  as  I  would  suggest,  to  exercise  the  greatest 
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possible  vigilance  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  individuals  or  particular 
families  should  contrive  to  purchase  more  than  that  amount  of 
sustenance  which  they  had  a  right  to  buy.  That  portion  of  the 
population  which  was  entirely  destitute  v/ould  have  of  course  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  as  is  the  case  now,  and 
those  authorities  would  have  the  right  to  buy  sufficient  food  for  that 
purpose.  If  this  system  were  speedily  established  during  peace, 
the  great  body  of  food-producers  throughout  the  country  would  soon 
be  in  touch,  through  the  depots,  with  the  central  board,  and  the 
service  of  food  could  naturally  and  easily  be  maintained  when  war 
began. 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  plan  here  very 
roughly  and  cursorily  set  forth.  In  the  first  place,  its  adoption 
would  immediately  remove  that  great  and  pressing  peril  of  panic, 
and  of  famine  prices  following  upon  panic,  with  which  peril  this 
paper  deals.  If  we  put  in  practice  this  or  some  analogous 
scheme,  we  shall  not  have  mobs  of  hunger-maddened  men, 
women,  and  children  howling  in  our  streets  for  bread,  as  we  shall 
infallibly  have  them,  unless  something  of  this  sort  is  done.  In 
the  next  place,  the  population  will  be  able  to  be  rationed,  as  the 
population  of  a  beleaguered  city  is  rationed,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  supply.     We  shall  have  at  least,  as  I  have 
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previously  shown,  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  last  for  two  months,  if  not 
(with  the  harvest)  for  four.  By  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
daily  ration  this  amount  might  be  made  to  sustain  our  population  for 
a  longer  period.  Probably  long  before  that  time  the  decision  at  sea 
would  have  been  reached,  and  if — as  we  must  pray  to  Heaven  must 
happen — the  British  Navy  were  victorious,  and  the  armed  portion  of 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine  had  done  its  part,  sufficient  command 
of  the  sea  might  have  been  obtained  to  admit  of  the  entry  of  large 
quantities  of  food.  In  regard  to  such  foOd-carriage,  I  would 
venture  to  make  the  further  suggestion  that  ii  night  be  possible  for 
the  Government  to  place  arms  on  board  a  certain  number  of  ships 
used  for  such  transit.  That  equipment  could  of  course  never  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves  with  the  least  prospect  of  success  against 
a  regular  warship,  but  it  might  enable  them  to  make  the  most 
effective  resistance  to  converted  merchantmen. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  objections,  of  which 
some  will  be  baseless  and  some  perhaps  serious,  can  be  raised 
against  the  system  of  which  the  bare  outline  has  been  put  forward 
here.  But  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  the  possi- 
bility of  realisation,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  further  consideration. 
The  fundamental  idea  on  which  it  rests  is  the  control  of  prices 
through  Government  ownership  of  food.    All  the  rest  is  matter  of 
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detail.  Both  the  reality  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  against 
which  this  plan  is  designed  to  guard,  are  universally  admitted  by  all 
thinking  men.  What  is  wanted  is  the  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  committee  of  experts  to  consider  at  once  either  this  scheme 
or  any  better  one  that  can  be  devised.  To  induce  the  Cabinet  to 
appoint  that  committee  is  the  great,  the  pressing,  the  instant  need. 
The  organisation  which  has  taken  up  this  question  and  made  it  its 
own  is  the  Imperial  Maritime  League,  and  I  would  entreat  any  of 
your  readers  who  feel  their  hearts  burn  within  them  when  they 
regard  national  peril  on  the  one  hand  and  national  apathy  on  the 
other,  and  who  feel  moved  to  aid  that  League  in  its  efforts  to  save 
Britain  from  the  effects  of  its  folly,  to  communicate  with  the  League 
at  its  offices,  2,  Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

It  would  be  ingratitude  to  The  Outlook  were  I  not  to  express 
publicly  the  thanks  due  to  that  patriotic  organ  for  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  most  vital  of  all 
national  questions. 


Telephone:  2810  Victoria.  Telegrams:  *' Maritimers,  London." 

THE 

IMPERIAL   MARITIME  LEAGUE 

Fcunded  to  Secure  the  Mairstenance  of 
British  Sea-Power,  27th  January,  1908 

(Dale)  1912 

To  THE  HON.  SECRETARIES, 

Imperial  Maritime  League, 

2,  Westminster  Palace  Gardens, 

Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  FUND 

(For  Fall  Particulars,  see  Pages  3  and  4  of  Cover) 
(For  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  League's  salient  aims,  see  Page  2  of  Cover) 

Dear  Sirs^ 

I  herewith  enclose    *, 

value  £  :  s.  d,j  as  a  Donation  to  the  IMPERIAL 
MARITIME  LEAGUE^  for  the  Intensification  and  Extension 
of  the  League's  National  and  Imperial  Work, 

Name  

Address   


*  NOTE :— All  Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  "  The  Imperial  Maritime 
League,"  and  ciossed  "  Lloyd  s  Bank  Ltd.,  222,  Strand,  W.C. ;  Not  Negotiable." 
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Effort  to  Prevent  National 
Starvation  in  War. 


THE  Imperial  Maritime  League  has  succeeded  by  ceaseless  effort,  carried  on 
from  February,   1909,  onwards^  in  awakening  the  country  to  the  grave 
national  peril  which  would  be  involved  by  the  enactment  of  the  Naval 
Prize  Bill  and  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

Thus,  its  various  forms  of  public  protest  against  these  two  measures  have 
been  publicly  endorsed  by  no  fewer  than  310  Leagues  and  Societies,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Associations,  Shipping  and  other  Com- 
panies and  Firms ; — by  106  Peers by  558  Admirals  and  Generals  (including 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Nowell  Salmon  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Admiral 
Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  formerly  First  Sea  Lord,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and 
Field-Marshals  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts); — by  82  K.C.'s; — ^^by  over  100 
Privy  Councillors,  Lords  Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriffs; — and  by  197  Mayors 
of  Cities,  Boroughs  and  Towns. 

These  lists  of  signatories  constitute,  it  is  believed,  a  far  greater  weight  of 
support  than  has  ever  previously  been  accorded  to  the  public  action  of  any  League 
or  Society,  and  they  represent  in  themselves  a  truly  remarkable  and  national 
volume  of  approval  of  The  League's  aims. 

By  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  hostility  of  instructed  opinion  through- 
out the  land  to  both  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  and  the  Declaration  of  London, 
which  the  League's  efforts  have  thus  afforded,  the  rejection  of  the 
Naval  Prize  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  the  nullification 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,  have  been  obtained. 

THE  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  LEAGUE  has  now  in  front  of  it  the  duty 
of  two  vital  national  endeavours  :  —  (i)  That  of  continuous  effort  to  frustrate 
any    revival  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  and  (2)  The  initiation  of  a  movement 
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designed  to  induce  the  Government  to  provide  adequately  for  the  defence  of  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  devoid  of  naval  protection 
in  the  distant  seas  of  the  world. 

With  this  object  in  view  The  League  convened,  on  the  loth  of  November 
last,  a  Conference  of  Members  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

A  Resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed  urging  {a)  the  national  necessity 
of  a  special  programme  of  construction  of  cruisers  designed  for  commerce  protec- 
tion, and  (b)  "  the  need  of  immediate  steps  to  secure  that  an  adequate  number 
of  selected  British  merchant  ships  should  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  defence  in 
the  event  of  attack  by  hostile  armed  merchantmen,  in  order  that  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  in  distant  seas  may  not  be  left  almost  entirely  defenceless  as  the 
case  at  present." 

The  League  now  sees  its  way  clearly  to  set  on  foot  the  movement  required, 
provided  only  the  patriotism  of  public-spirited  individuals  and  corporate  Bodies 
will  supply  it  with  the  necessary  funds. 

Nearly  ^^,000  have  already  been  expended  by  The  League  on  the  special 
labour  which  has  been  brought  to  so  triumphant  an  issue  in  regard  to  the  Naval 
Prize  Bill  and  the  Declaration  of  London.  This  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in 
respect  of  printing,  typing,  postage,  clerical  assistance,  distribution  of  literature 
broadcast,  and  the  organisation  of  meetings ; — and  it  has  been  additional  to  all 
the  other  work  which  The  League  has  carried  out.  The  results  already  obtained 
have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  gratuitous  labour  and  personal  sacrifice 
of  individuals. 

^  The  League  is  seeking  to  raise  a  special  fund  of  ^£3,000  to  enable  it  to  attain 
the  further  national  aims,  which  have  been  stated  above. 

Every  pound  and  every  shilling  given  to  this  Fund  is  direct  contribution  to 
the  most  vital  of  all  national  causes — the  preservation  of  our  population  from 
starvation  in  war. 

Will  YOU  Help? 


PntNTEO  BY  L.   UPCOTT  GILL,   AT  THE  LONDON  &  COUNTY  PRINTING  WORKS,   LONDON,  W.C. 


